SUN YAT SEN AND THE CHINESE REPUBLIC

adjunct to every household among Chinese city
dwellers, so far as the male members of the fam-
ily are concerned, and the influence of their en-
forced idleness has shown little effect upon them
in spite of the tea-house heroes.

Sun realized early that he could work no poli-
tical reform through the tea-house. As against
tea-house idleness, Sun offered the secret frater-
nity. Lodges are everywhere attractive the world
over. Every man is, by nature, a " joiner"; and
in Sun's lively fraternal lodges there was the
charm of secrecy that brought nightly increases
in membership. Even the poorest Chinese, if he
were decent and self-respecting and otherwise ac-
ceptable, could join a lodge; needless to say, he
had his tea in the lodge under better conditions
than he had it in the sloppy tea-house.

Sun made the foundation of his political move-
ments sure and solid when he turned from the
tea-house and formed the lodge out of whatever
material was available.

And now a few words concerning Sun and the
working-man, for his secret lodges took in the
working-man along with Chinese of other grades.

I have, at times, been somewhat exasperated
by the disparaging tone wincli I have so often
heard in the voices of ax-to-grind foreigners liv-
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